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THE NEW PULPIT. 

BY THE BEV. H. B. HAWEIS, M. A. 



I. 

Does it exist ? 

It is always best to declare, concerning anything desirable, 
that it already exists. As prophecy often brings its own fulfil- 
ment, so assertion will often create a fact. The man who believes 
in the mind cure and denies pain is not unfrequently rewarded. 

Now, we want a New Pulpit ; the laity intends to get a New 
Pulpit, and, what is more, a New Pulpit is on its way. 

The Eakly Cheistian Pulpit of Clement, Polycarp, and 
Ignatius was kept alive with the personal recollections of Jesus 
Christ. "//' as Polycarp used to say, "who have seen the Apos- 
tles." 

The Mediaeval Pulpit lived on church ceremonials and the 
lives of the saints ; the Eefobmation Pulpit lived on the Bible, 
chiefly seen through the eyes of Luther. But what does the 
Modeen' Pulpit live upon ? Doctrinally, on the dried pippins 
of the past ! It has nothing distinctive. Its methods are a mix- 
ture — " The mixture as before." 

" Well, but," asks the anxious inquirer, " what can you want 
more — if you are a Christian — than the life of Christ, the organ- 
ization of worship, the records of saintly lives and the study of 
the Bible — is not that enough for the pulpit ? " — which sounds 
very well until you come to ask one question — " How does the 
modern pulpit deal with all this material ? As Hamlet says, " the 
readiness is all ! " 

II. 

Now, I do not think, with some lively journalists, that in the 
near future the sermon is to be crowded out by the leading arti- 
cle — facts point in another direction. Indeed, I am glad to see 
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sermons habitually reproduced in the American papers on Mon- 
day and commented upon on Tuesday. This does not mean the 
extinction of the pulpit by the Press, but the affiliation of the 
Press to the Pulpit. Here, as elsewhere, America leads the way. 
The New Pulpit is already alive over there ; that is why the Press 
is busy with it. It has hardly begun to be thought of over here; 
that is why the newspapers, as a rule, pay no more attention to 
our Sunday sermons than to the debates in Convocation — the 
improbability of anything of interest or importance being said 
in either case is too great. 

III. 

It may be asked what I mean by the new pulpit. 

A pulpit in touch with the life of the period. A pulpit up to 
date ; interested in what is interesting ; capable of refocusing 
religion ; quick to note when a phrase is outworn ; resolved to 
find why clever men won't listen to sermons ; convinced that every 
pursuit, occupation, discovery, and faculty of man should have a 
moral thrust and prepared to give it. A pulpit of this kind has 
little to fear, but something to learn, from leading articles. The 
Press can never be the Preacher's master, but it may and should 
be his indicator ; let him keep his finger upon its pulse if he 
would play upon the hearts of his people. 

IV. 

Sermons will never be crowded out by the Press so long as the 
people crowd in to the preacher. The old pulpit not only will 
be, it has been, superseded — it is stricken with dogmatic ague, 
it is palsied with fear ; it would persecute if it could, but it can't, 
for it has ceased to inspire convictions worth persecuting. The 
New Pulpit has nothing to fear except a certain timidity and dis- 
trust which eyes all novelty askance — as those who taste a new 
food turn away, yet soon after maybe ready to fall on it raven- 
ously. 

V. 

Between the old and the New Pulpit stands the Transition 
Pulpit, just as between Moses and Christ stood the Talmud ; and 
between Mohammed and the New World stand the elaborate 
commentaries and traditions of Islamism. Were it not for the 
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Transition Pulpit no one would ever listen to sermons. No one 
could sit through a Tillotson, a Barrow, or even a Simeon, or a 
Wesley now. A Latimer, a South, or a Sterne might get a 
partial hearing — not because of the doctrine, or the once much 
admired form, but on account of the wit. 

Things move apace. It is strange to think how only some 
twenty years ago in our high churches, St. Paul's at Brighton 
for instance, a short-sighted gentleman, with a MS. held close 
to his nose, would get off such sentences as "our Holy Mother 
the Church, whose blessed decrees we are bound to submit to, 
commands us this day to bow in thankful adoration in memory 
of the Holy Innocents, who were slain at Bethlehem. The 
blessed Cyprian, etc., etc.," and so on for about twenty minutes 
and not more. 

This sort of thing received its quietus with the appearance of 
Dr. Liddon, who was never under the hour. Whilst pinning his 
faith to the old theological watchwords, and attributing an ex- 
treme importance to the utterances of the blessed Cyprians, 
Chrysostoms, and other religious antiquaries — great lights in 
their own day — Dr. Liddon brought such a wealth of illustration 
to bear upon his subject, and affected such a familiarity with 
current 'ologies and sciences, that his listeners almost forgot the 
patristic anacronisms in the nervous rhetoric and philosophical 
flavor of the nineteenth century. 

VI. 

Liddon was a transition High Church preacher. 

Only about forty years ago Hell-fire was still the favorite 
and apparently ever-enjoyable theme in most Low Church pul- 
pits. This was the sinner's appropriate doom ; and the forensic 
substitution of the Saviour's merits, and acceptance of the same 
by the believer — this was the easy, if somewhat mechanical, de- 
liverance announced, with almost demonstrative precision. Mr. 
Spurgeon, prince of so-called evangelical or Low Church preach- 
ers, began stoutly with these two dogmatic " battle-horses " ; but 
whilst sticking to them, as Liddon stuck to the fathers, the 
wealth of anecdote, the pungency of wit, and the quaint per- 
sonal applications made his hearers almost forget the dying 
dogmas upon which he certainly, with an orator's true instinct of 
current feeling, harped less and less the longer he lived. 
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VII. 

The great transitionist preacher of the more liberal or so-called 
Broad Church school was "W. F. Eobertson, of Brighton. He 
stuck very closely to the Bible, and thought it his duty to pre- 
sent, in some form or other, what are called the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, all of them singularly absent 
from the sermon on the mount, e.g., eternal punishment, the 
divinity of our Lord, the inspiration of the Bible, justification 
by faith, baptismal regeneration, and so forth. Nothing is left 
out or ignored in Eobertson's precious, though fragmentary, 
volumes. But what goes home in Eobertson's teaching, what 
made his sermons so instantly popular throughout America, was 
their modernity. Their poetry, their sympathy, their extreme 
clearness, nothing of the past sacred because of the past — only 
because of the present. " Act, act in the living present, heart 
within and God o'erhead." 

IX. 

" Your criticism is too destructive," says the Pew. "You 
take away the subject-matter of High, Low, and Broad Church 
doctrine, with a chance remark that it is not to be found in the 
sermon on the mount, and what is left for the New Pulpit ? " 

Let me not be mistaken. Because many doctrines, evolved 
by the church, and put forward as essential to Christianity, are 
not to be found in the direct teaching of Christ, it does not fol- 
low that they are not true, or that the dogma, which once en- 
shrined, but now obscures, them, does not hold in suspension a 
certain amount of true teaching or "Doctrine." It is the busi- 
ness of the New Pulpit steadily to deliver theology from the ex- 
ploded watchwords, which, like "the blessed word Mesopotamia," 
1*11 the listener to sleep, in order that living doctrine may come 
out of dead dogma. We must never forget that what is now dead 
dogma was once living doctrine — it was the likeliest statement — 
what seemed most true at the time. It is not clear statement that 
we renounce — but riveting the form of statement suitable to one 
age upon all succeeding ages. 

For instance, the Old Pulpit said, "The Bible is the word of 
God." 

The New Pulpit says, " The word of God is in the Bible." 

The Old Pulpit said, " The Bible is an inspired history." 
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The New Pulpit says, " The Bible is the history of an inspired 
people." 

The Old Pulpit said, " The Bible is infallibly inspired." 

The New Pulpit says, " The Bible is inspired, but not in- 
fallible." 

The Old Pulpit said, " I believe in the resurrection of the 
body." 

The New Pulpit adds, " I believe in the survival of the ego 
and the continuity of the individual in some suitable, though at 
present unknown, form, under some suitable, though at present, 
unknown conditions, and so forth.' ' 

This is not a theological article. It aims rather at defining 
the historical position and prospects of the modern pulpit and 
indicating the conditions of its vitality. 

The first and foremost need is re-statement up to date ; the 
grand Mauriciau recognition that never a dogma so dead but 
what it stands for a vital truth. Disengage the truth, reset, re- 
state the truth, give it currency once more. 

Take up every one of these orthodox dogmas, and in the very 
process of saying " they were true," "they are true, they are no 
longer true," the light long obscured will begin to shine out of 
them like a mortuary lamp from the darkness of the sepulchre. 
If the preachers throughout Christendom will take up the gospel 
of re-statement alone, they will have their work cut out for them, 
and their reassuring text should be, " We come not to destroy, but 
to fulfil." 

X. 

In all this there is nothing new; every few hundred years 
all forms have to be revised — in law, in politics, in science — and 
all expressions of truth have to be modified. 

The church is not a building. Neither the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, nor St. Peter's at Eome is final. The church is a vine — a 
living, growing vine — it is always outgrowing outself. 

The Christianity of the Apostles is no longer quite Christ. 
The fathers are not quite Apostolic. The schoolmen are far away 
from the fathers whilst building their sepulchres. The later 
Mediaeval, I had almost said Medicean, church is already distinct 
from the schoolmen. Luther breaks with the Pope. We are on 
the point of breaking with Luther — if we have not already done 
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so. With Calvin we have quite broken. And so, in its outward 
form and expression, it is true of Christianity as of all things in 
heaven and earth, and in the waters under the earth — " The old 
order changeth, making place for new, and God fulfils Himself 
in many ways" — or, as the Apostle has it : " He takethaway the 
old, that He may establish the new." 

Truly, the New Pulpit has its work cut out for it. 

XI. 

When the New Pulpit has succeeded in re-stating what it be- 
lieves, it will be in a position to tell people how to act. But the 
preacher cannot do that, unless he knows what modern life is. It 
won't do to pride himself on never reading any books, as some of 
the High Church clergy do, or upon never going to any entertain- 
ments, as some of the Low Church clergy do. The pulpit teacher 
who undertakes to show that the world was made in six days is 
quite as much out of the New Pulpit as the pastor who thinks 
young people should not dance, and that all theatres are sinks of 
iniquity. 

The first thing is to see life as it is, things as they are ; and, 
to burn the men of straw and other stage properties of the Old 
Pulpit. When a clergyman gets into the pulpit he too often 
seems to enter an unreal world, and a very silly unreal world. 
He is content with argument which any schoolboy can see 
through, and utters sentiments, the inconsequence or inanity of 
which he would not expect any human being to tolerate from 
him on his own hearth-rug. 

XII. 

A great deal of superannuated nonsense is talked about preach- 
ing the Gospel. There is no age which does not find fault with 
the past age ; there is no sect which does not find fault with 
every other sect, for not preaching the Gospel : and I never yet 
knew an able minister who could fill his church, who was not 
denounced by the ass across the way whose church was empty, 
for not preaching the Gospel. 

There is only one way of preaching the Gospel as Christ 
preached it, and that is to make teaching cling close to, deal 
with, and control current life. 

The relations between a clever swindler and his employer, a 
vol. clx. — no. 459. 12 
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woman plying her broom diligently, a clamorous widow worrying 
a police magistrate, the children in the street playing their vulgar 
little games and singing their vulgar little songs, the processes of 
digestion, the weather (that inexhaustible and in variably interest- 
ing topic), the occupations of Hodge, the secrets of fishing, the 
art of making bread or bottling wine — these were the topics of the 
Divine Preacher. 

The religious world of the period thought them very much 
beneath the dignity of the pulpit, but the hungry sheep who 
looked up and wanted to be fed were "very attentive to hear" 
about all this. It was indeed a New Pulpit, with not much about 
Moses or the prophets left in it ; the old Shibboleths were quietly 
dropped out. This seemed to please the people mightily, but it 
disgusted the accredited teachers who dealt with nothing but texts 
and eternal explanations of texts, all the time neglecting "weightier 
matters." As Lord Brougham said of the schoolmasters of his 
period, " They were failures themselves, and they taught failure." 

XIII. 

But how can you teach without a body of sound doctrine ? 
No one supposes that Christ was not armed with a body of doc- 
trine — that He did not come with a message from above; but the 
doctrine in His method was not held up like a jingling bauble and 
shaken outside a man to terrify or astonish ; it was woven into 
very fibre of man's heart and melted into every experience of his 
life. I am sick of such silly clap-trap as "Politics in the pulpit ? 
fie ! What has the pulpit to do with politics ?" Why, so 
long as politics have got to do with the excesses of party spirit, 
so long as men are bought and sold in our political shambles like 
brute beasts that have no understanding (let alone morals), so 
long as the country's good name is prostituted and the interests 
of millions bartered for messes of private pottage, the pulpit must 
have to do with politics — or be impeached by all good men for 
its scandalous reticence. 

What has the Pulpit got to do with commerce ? What has 
commerce got to do with meum and tuum? with rings of capi- 
talists banded together outside the control of the law, to per- 
petrate jobs and create monopolies, ruining legitimate industry 
and forcing on strikes, fit to tar and feather a free constitution 
with ignominy, whilst hurrying city after city into rapine and 
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murder ? God help the preachers if they have nothing to say 
about commerce. Of such let it he written : " They are all dumb 
dogs: they cannot bark." 

XIV. 

And what has the Pulpit to say to the stage ? 

"Metro Satanas!" Is that all ? Or, " You go your way ; 
1 go mine " ? That is better, but not good enough. It 
may be quite true that the green-room is no more the place 
for the cleric than the church vestry is for the actor ; but 
that is not because the vestry is all holy and the green-room 
is all corrupt, but because the stage player's and the preacher's 
functions are distinct, although at moments they may overlap. 
We do not seek for lawyers in hospitals or doctors in law courts, 
but there may come occasions when a doctor may have to give 
evidence in a law court, when the case impinges on his special 
business ; and there may come times when the preacher may have 
to bear witness in the pulpit for or against a stage play, when the 
moral plane is impinged upon and ideals of conduct are dealt 
with or betrayed for better or for worse. The late Frederick 
Denison Maurice, although no friend of the stage as it existed in 
his day, nevertheless said that when Macready produced " Ton," 
a play of high and noble tendency, the London clergy ought to 
have put on their largest white ties and sat in the pit. If the 
clergy want their strictures on the stage to take effect — and there 
is almost as much to mend in the administration of the stage as 
there is in the administration of the church — they should at least 
take care to know something about the stage and its modern pro- 
fessors. 

After listening the other day to the wholesale denunciation of 
the theatre by an elderly and altogether well-meaning clergyman, 
I asked him when he came down from the pulpit if he had ever 
been to the the theatre or knew an actor. " God forbid ! " said 
the good man. 

Still, I confess to a distrust of this new alliance between par- 
sons and ballet-girls, and all this clerical extolling of the antics of 
the dance ; not because ballet-girls may not be respectable people 
and dancing a very legitimate art, but because it is not the province 
of the clergy to consort ostentatiously with ladies of the ballet or to 
pose as votaries of Terpsichore, any more than it is the business of 
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the lawyer to superintend cooking or calisthenics. I have per- 
sonally a sort of prejudice against church and stage guilds. I 
love a good play and am honored with the friendship of several of 
our foremost actors. I have been at their theatres and they have 
been at my church, but there is something to me priggish in 
singling them out as a class—why not a Church and Sculptors 
Guild or a Church and Costers Guild ? Let people come to church 
to worship, and let them go to the theatre to laugh or cry or 
recreate their minds. By all means let the church supply the 
actor with wholesome guidance, a lift in conduct, and an aspi- 
ration in life ; an escape from a too sordid realism into a spiritual 
ideal. May the stage meet a legitimate want and become, not only 
a recreation, but a comfort and a safety-valve. But the parson 
has no more business to condescend to the actor than the actor 
has to truckle to the parson. Let them meet as men and broth- 
ers, each laboring as best he can in his own vocation — on parallel, 
not antagonistic, planes. But the moment you have a Church and 
Stage Guild, each has something up his sleeve, and each knows it. 
As men and brethren their intercourse may be natural, unaffected, 
and delightful. As members of a guild they become self-con- 
scious, and the charm and sincerity of social intercourse die. 
The parson enters on his high horse and the actor rolls in on his 
hobby, and as they meet and shake hands the parson's aside is 
" You're not good enough for me," and the actor's aside is 
" You're not clever enough for me." 

But, whatever view may be taken of the situation, one thing 
is quite certain: that if the parson will not reckon with the play- 
actor, the play-actor intends to reckon with the parson. Parsons 
brought before the footlights are now quite common, and no 
high-class drama is complete without two or three little sermons, 
generally in the mouth of a frail lady; and these things are written 
for our learning. 

XV. 

And what has the Pulpit got to do with books and newspapers ? 
Why, the Pulpit should have something to say about every novel 
that has a run, from Robert Elsmere to Dodo. Neither the half- 
truth of the one nor the cynicism of the other should pass unex- 
posed or unrebnked. 

When Robert Louis Stevenson's Dr. Jehyll and Mr. Hyde 
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appeared — the twin personalities of good and evil ■wrought out in 
one man — every pulpit in the land ought to have seized on so 
fruitful a theme, at a moment when the genius of a novelist 
and a real seer had made the air electric. 

XVI. 

Again, the New Pulpit has its work cut out for it if it will 
enter the lists with journalism. Every day disputable articles, 
and articles dangerous to morality, or requiring ethical reply, or 
indicating new currents of moral or religious life, pass unnoticed 
and unpreached on, greatly to the detriment of the pew and the 
impoverishment of the pulpit. But it is just the thoughts and dis- 
cussions of the week-day that cry aloud for some Sunday com- 
ment. 

Can't the clergy point out the moral thrust of this or that 
cause celebre — the iniquity of this suppressio veri — the immoral- 
ity of this or that political dodge or double shuffle — the unjusti- 
fiable character of such and such filthy report, or dubious para- 
graph, or semi-libellous class of statement, which is not intended 
even to convey information — only to sell an edition ? 

I venture to say that Jesus would not have allowed these 
things to pass unchallenged in the streets and offices of Jerusa- 
lem. 

XVII. 

This is an age of science, and a pulpit that ignores science 
must run the risk of being itself ignored. 

How came it about for instance that preachers, almost to a 
man, missed the turn of the tide when the stream of materialism, 
after rolling on towards the cataract of despair, seemed about to 
plunge into the yawning Gulf of Atheism, but was suddenly 
checked and diverted by a sentence in Professor Tyndall's famous 
address at Glasgow, which, after all, only embodied a scientific 
confession that had to be made sooner or later, viz., that the uni- 
verse and its order could not be accounted for by matter and force 
alone, as usually conceived, but, as Bflchner has it, by matter and 
force + x? " Before," said Tyndall, "you can find the promise and 
potency of all life in matter, you must radically change your con- 
ception of matter, and then, etc., etc.," all would go swimmingly. 
" You must," added G. H. Lewes, " have matter and force spe- 
cially determined under peculiar and complex relations." Here 
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was the preacher's opportunity. Instead of twaddling on about 
Genesis and the six days, or denouncing men of science as Atheists 
and their research as dangerous, the preachers should have risen 
in their pulpits throughout the country, and sung a paean on the 
scientific collapse of raw materialism. " Pray, how," they should 
have cried, " can you slip in ' special determination and peculiar 
and complex relations ' without having slipped in ' mind ' or 'pur- 
pose ' in the earlier stages ? My friends, do you not see it is the 
old hat trick, a cornucopia of wealth ? You simply put into the 
scientist hat what you want to get out of it, and ' Evolution ' le 
voild ! " But, no ! Tyndall's address fell on deaf ears, the clergy 
not knowing, as usual, the things which belonged to their peace. 
The New Pulpit has to watch, not only the progress, the dis- 
coveries, the dogmatisms, and the assumptions, but also the con- 
fessions of science. Indeed, as Lord Salisbury pointed out lately 
at the British Association, what science does not know and can't 
do is quite as instructive as its triumphs and its truths ; only he 
forgot to encourage the New Pulpit to take up the parable, and 
would possibly have been shocked at such a recommendation. 

XVIII. 

Lastly — Science and Occultism. What has the pulpit to say 
to such a combination ? As to occultism, abject incredulity or 
rabid denunciation seems for the mass of the clergy the only 
alternative, and both are equally out of place at this time of day. 
Ah ! when shall we find in the pulpit the judicial spirit of an 
Oliver Lodge oraW. Crookes ? 

At the fag end of a paper like this it is impossible to discuss 
adequately the present attitude of the pulpit towards Spiritual- 
ism, Theosophy, Christian Science, and other modern nineteenth 
century forms of the occult ; but the complacent doctrine that 
sundry abnormal things occurred as related in old Jewish annals, 
and even as late as the first thirty-three years of the Christian 
era, and for perhaps a few years later — but outside those limits 
all phenomena of a similar kind never occurred at all — is a the- 
ory which only belongs to the theological bigot ; whilst the sci- 
entific bigot, with a dogmatism almost as naive, makes a clean 
sweep of all abnormal phenomena whatever, both in and out of 
the Bible. 

It is the old story. When facts are against orthodox science or 
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religion, so much the worse for facts; but such methods can have 
no place in the New Pulpit — which will certainly maintain that 
whatever God Almighty has permitted to be true in history can- 
not really be opposed to any other kind of truth. 

XIX. 

What a sphere there is open to the preacher of the coming day! 

He may not be a politician, but he hunts politicians; nor au 
expert in dancing, but he knows when dancing is devilish; nor a 
playwright, but he can tell a good play from a bad; nor a novel- 
ist, but he judges the tendency of fiction; nor a man of science, 
but he estimates the importance of scientific discovery to moral 
order, and he ought to arrive at some conclusion about its rela- 
tion to the occult, for it must be a matter of supreme interest to 
him and to everybody else, whether or not in these days a possi- 
bility, a hope, or even a faith in a life after death is ever to be 
converted into a scientific certainty. 

XX. 

Amongst the discoveries of this marvelous age — and an age 
of miracles could hardly be more staggering — not the least note- 
worthy would be the establishment, on scientific grounds, of the 
survival, if not the immortality, of the soul. Mr. Stead, we all 
know, looks hopefully, in spite of numerous failures and still 
more numerous frauds, to spirit-photography. Bat that is only 
one method of possible demonstration, and the sifting of strange 
evidence in a dozen different, but converging, directions is going 
on apace all round us. 

XXI. 

If only the Preacher knew it, the whole worlds belongs to 
him. The time is past when he need knot his discourse with 
texts. If he leaves a few out no one will miss them, any more 
than Bible readers notice the entire omission of the word " God " 
in the book of Esther. 

If, for a little while only, the pulpiteer would cease to drag 
about the familiar dogmas, shout the old watchwords, de- 
molish the poor man of straw and pound the infidel, people would 
be so grateful ; and even the infidel, who is often only the truth- 
seeker in disguise, might come to church. What we now want 
in the Pulpit is freedom, range, sincerity, and common-sense — 
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the spirit of a thousand texts without the recitation and set ex- 
planation of one — the divine life not copied by, but applied to 
and absorbed into, the Nineteenth Century. 

XXII. 

The Christ at Chicago or in London would probably not look 
much like the Christ of Palestine, and would certainly not adopt 
the methods or the rabbinical forms of teaching, or the costume 
or the customs familiar to, and suitable to, the people of His day 
—but the New Pulpit should stand for the freedom of Christ's 
utterance, the reach of His sympathy, and that discernment of 
the signs of the times without which no ministry can be pro- 
phetical and no pulpit alive. The age waits. There is only one 
man who, whatever estimate we may have formed of him person- 
ally, has ever approximately grasped the true functions of the 
New Pulpit, and that man was Henry Ward Beecher. 

H. R. Haweis. 



